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NEW YORK CITY’S PUERTO 


PUPILS: A PROBLEM OF 
ACCULTURATION 


THE public schools of New York City in the past 
few years have once again been facing the perennial 
challenge to our democratic educational process, the 
acculturation of a group of newcomers to our society. 
This time it is the pupils of Puerto Rican origin. 
The role of the schools as media for acculturation, by 
which is meant the adaptation of people of different 
ethnic and cultural background to American ways, 
is certainly not new for a great cosmopolitan city. 
Relatively to the total school population, also the 
number of Puerto Rican children is not overwhelming. 
However, the fact that they have come within a few 
years and are concentrated in specific areas has cre- 
ated an impact on the school system. 
has been a number of decades since the schools have 
had to deal with considerable numbers of non-English- 
speaking children, and a majority of the Puerto 
Ricans do not know English. 

In 1940 it is estimated that there were 61,000 Puerto 
Ricans in New York City; by 1950 the figure had 


Moreover, it 
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grown to 250,000. Allowing for a net increase of 
about 25,000 annually, there are probably about 300,- 
000 today. Like other migrations, the movement of 
Puerto Ricans to the mainland is a product of the 
forces of push and pull, the push of overpopulation 
and poor economie conditions in Puerto Rico and the 
pull of opportunities in the United States or New 
York City, 
directed there. Puerto Rico is one of the most densely 
populated areas in the world, the population having 
more than doubled since the United States took over 
in 1900 and now reaching well over two million people. 
As citizens of the United States since 1917, Puerto 
Ricans have the right of migration to the mainland. 
They come to New York in most cases by airplane 


since 95 per cent of the migration is 


1 There is no accurate census for the Puerto Rican 
population of New York City. However, reliable esti- 
mates and many other valuable statistical data will be 
found in the volume, ‘‘The Puerto Rican Journey,’’ by 
C. W. Mills, C. Senior, and R. Goldsen. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. 
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from San Juan, a speedy and not too expensive trip. 
The Puerto Rican migration is a youthful one, with 
The total 


number of Puerto Rican children in the public schools 


a fairly large proportion of children. 


of New York City is now probably in excess of 50,000. 
In February, 1950, the distribution was as follows: 
elementary and junior high schools, 41,978; voca- 
tional high schools, 3,054; academic high schools, 
2,857. Parochial schools of all types account for an- 
other 5,000. The fairly rapid influx is indicated by 
the fact that between September, 1946, and June, 
1947, there were 6,520 new Puerto Rican entrants in 
the public elementary and junior high schools. 
The major problem in the acculturation of Puerto 
Rieans and the one with which the schools are most 
directly concerned is the fact that most Puerto Ricans 
When the United States as- 
sumed control over the island, more than three fourths 


do not know English. 
of the natives were illiterate. Ameriecan-type schools 
were introduced, and English was made a required 
language along with Spanish. Progress has been 
made, and by 1940 the illiteraey rate had been reduced 
to 31 per cent. However, it has been estimated that 
only about half of the children of school age in Puerto 
Rico actually attend school, and of these, 60 per cent 
attend only a half a day. The teaching of English has 
encountered difficulties in the Spanish cultural pattern 
About 25 per cent of the 
islanders are believed to know English fairly well; 


and political attitudes. 


about 25 per cent have a slight knowledge of English; 
and about 50 per cent know no English at all. 

A second major problem which faces Puerto Ricans 
on their arrival on the mainland is color prejudice. 
The islanders are a mixture of early Spanish, Carib- 
bean Indian, and Negro stock and are darker in skin 
pigmentation than most American citizens. However, 
while only one third of the Puerto Ricans are counted 
as Negroes on their native island, about two thirds 
are classified as Negro by eustomary American stand- 
ards. 

The schools have been aided in the acculturation of 
Puerto Rican children by the deeper understanding 
of minority groups and intergroup relations in gen- 
They have 
thus been able to avoid many of the blunders made 


eral which is characteristic of our day. 


with earlier minority groups in the erude process 
of so-called Americanization. Acculturation proceeds 
most successfully when it is based on respect for the 
dignity and values of the minority. It is not neces- 
sary that the minority conform to the majority ways 
in every detail of living and thinking. We no longer 
speak of assimilation, a biological term, but of ac- 
commodation of the minority to the general life of 
the society. This broader concept of acculturation 


ealls for such basie things as a common language, 
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economic self-sufficiency, acceptance of democratic 
attitudes, and community codes of health and welfare. 
It leaves room for cultural diversity within the larger 
framework of American life. 

The Puerto Rican newcomers have crowded into 
a few areas of the city, one half of all arrivals mov- 
ing into East Harlem and the South Bronx, the region 
known as the Barrio. A number of school districts 
soon found that they had to deal with the problem of 
absorbing the newcomers in a concerted fashion. The 
Association of District Superintendents made the first 
thorough survey of Puerto Rican pupils and issued 
constructive recommendations.? Classes in Spanish 
and in the technique of teaching Basie English were 
organized for teachers. The newly appointed com- 
munity co-ordinators, working through the district 
superintendents’ offices, soon began to play an im- 
portant role in dealing with underlying community 
problems. Eventually a specialist in Puerto Rican 
problems was appointed to the headquarters staff of 
the Junior High School Division to edit a newssheet 
and assist principals and teachers. 

The question of how best to deal with groups of 
non-English-speaking Puerto Rican children does not 
concern merely a few schools. In spite of the eon- 
siderable concentration, there is also a broad dispersal 
of Puerto Rican population, and more than 80 per 
cent of the public schools of New York City have 
some Puerto Rican enrollment. It is not at all un- 
usual for a principal to be faced at the opening of 
the school year with the problem of incorporating a 
new group of 25 or more Puerto Rican pupils who 
do not know English. The easiest and most direct 
solution would seem to be the organization of a spe- 
This has the ad- 
vantage of overcoming initial feelings of insecurity 
on the part of the children, the day-long attention of 
a sympathetic teacher, and some of the advantages 
in learning and teaching which are associated with 
However, the special 


cial class, the so-called “C” elass. 


homogeneous class grouping. 
class also has serious pitfalls. It aggravates in-group 
feeling and perpetuates already serious inter-group 
The Puerto Rican families have in very 
large degree moved into substandard, overcrowded 
housing areas already inhabited by Italians and Ne- 
groes, and these groups predominate in many of the 
schools where Puerto Rican The 
further segregation of Puerto Rican pupils in special 
classes serves further to aggravate the situation. For 
these reasons the special class is not recommended, 


frictions. 


children enroll. 


particularly in the junior high schools. 


Instead of the special class it has been found prac- 
ticable to gather together those who know little or no 


2See Annual Report of the Assistant Superintendents 
of Schools of the City of New York, 1946-1947. 
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English in small groups of 25 or preferably fewer 
for special instruetion for a period or two each day 
and then to return them to their regular classes. This 
allows pupils to mingle and makes for better rela- 
tionships in the long run. Many subjects, such as 
mathematics, music, shopwork, art, require little lan- 
guage skill. Pupils may early get a sense of achieve- 


ment in school and recognition by others in spite of 
From the viewpoint of the 
administrator, using regular classes requires fewer 
specially trained or additional teachers. 


the language handicap. 


Many useful prozedures have been invented to 
orient newcomers to their environment. Registration 
is conducted in English and Spanish. Teachers who 
speak Spanish give talks to children and their par- 
ents. Report cards are printed in English and Span- 
ish (with directions for teachers who do not know 
Spanish). 
child helper who knows English and Spanish is as- 
Bilingual 


In some elementary schools a buddy or 


signed to the new arrival for a few months. 
booklets which are taken home by the children have 
been prepared in some schools. Among other things 
one of these booklets tells about the new curriculum 
in these words: 

We no longer teach reading from a book, or writing as 
soon as a child enters school. These subjects are easier 
to learn after children have had more experience... . 
Children learn better when they are having fun. 

Above all, the neweomers offer a stimulating chal- 
lenge to the teacher. There is added necessity for 
simplifying instructional materials and for emphasis 
on remedial reading, particularly the correction of 
errors of children whose primary language is Span- 
ish. 
ing, dramatizations, trips and visits, will prove fruit- 
ful. Children will get a great deal from recounting 
their experiences in Spanish and then having them 
translated into English. 
the teaching of organized games, rules of fair play in 


Devices, such as flash-eard games, choral speak- 


New importance is given to 
sports, and democratic procedures. Everything the 
Puerto Rican child learns becomes not only a skill 
or information, but an intimate part of his personality 
and adaptation to the life around him. Great care 
must be taken not to disparage the Spanish language 
or customs. For example, in trying to improve food 
habits of Puerto Rican children, they need not be told 
to stop eating their customary diet of rice and beans, 
but rather to add American foods. 
pupils who come from families with low socio-eco- 
nomie status, teachers will observe symptomatic be- 


As with other 


havior stemming from unsolved problems in the home, 
and here, too, they can often be of assistance. 

How do children of Puerto Rican origin compare 
This question can be answered 
Unfor- 


with other pupils? 
only to a small degree at the present time. 
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tunately, the standard intelligence tests such as the 
revised Stanford-Binet, because of their dependence 
on verbal knowledge and American middle-class ex- 
perience, have poor validity for this group. Puerto 
Rican children who have been given tests of this type 
have been known to raise their 1Q by 20 points within 
a very short time. Pending the perfection of a valid 
test for children of Puerto Riean background, schools 
have been asked not to use the customary stand- 
ardized intelligence tests for this group. 

Do Puerto Rican children learn English success- 
fully? 
about as we might expect. 


The evidence would indicate that they do 
A study of reading prog- 
1947 in the 7-A 
districts showed that the 


ress conducted in classes of two 


school median score for 
Puerto Rican children was 3.5 compared to the city- 
wide norm of 4.7. The Puerto Rican children soon 
reached the norms of the lowest group of readers, 
after which their progress was determined by their 
individual abilities. 

The schools are also trying to involve Puerto Rican 
adults in the acculturation process with all the re- 
sources at their command. Spanish is used for com- 
munication where it seems useful, and PTA organi- 
zations try to weleome parents. The comprehensive 
afternoon and evening programs for recreation con- 
ducted by the Division of Community Edueation of 
the Board of Education are of great help. However, 
like other families at the bottom of the economie lad- 
der, Puerto Ricans are preoccupied with economic and 
household problems and do not show the interest in 
school affairs characteristic of middle-class families. 
In their case there is the further handicap of limited 
The 


most suecessful contribution of the schools has been 


experience with public and community agencies. 
y D> 


More 
than one fifth of the currently enrolled students in 
these 
35,000) are of Puerto Rican origin. 


through its classes in English and citizenship. 
classes (about 7,000 out of approximately 
The Basie Eng- 
lish vocabulary of 500 words devised by Ogden and 
Richards' has proved extremely valuable for a speedy 
introduction to English, and this is later supplemented 
by more advanced work. 

Will the Puerto Ricans accommodate themselves 
to American society successfully like earlier migrant 
Perhaps at the same time we should ask 
whether the majority of Americans will in time ae- 
cept them as they have in the main accepted earlier 
Many of the prejudices and stereotypes 


groups? 


groups. 
which were used against such immigrant groups as 
the Irish and Italians are raised against them. Ae- 
tually, the Puerto Ricans are filling an important gap 
in the labor market for unskilled and semiskilled 
workers, the historie role of migrants of all periods. 


1J. A. Richards. ‘‘English 
Pocket Books, Ine. 1945, 1952. 


through Pictures.’’ 
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A survey made in 1947 showed that 6 per cent of the 
Puerto Rican families were completely dependent on 
relief, not an excessively high figure for a group of 
low socio-economic status. Perhaps the most serious 
community problem which faces them, in addition to 
color prejudice, is poor housing. New York City was 
estimated to have in 1947 a shortage of 900,000 apart- 
ments, and this condition has improved only slightly 
since. Hence, Puerto Ricans live in deteriorated areas 
with the usual abuses of high rents, doubling up of 
families, lack of heat, poor sanitary facilities. They 
must also adjust to the continental climate with its 
seasonal variations and cold winters, a striking con- 
trast to the even temperate climate of the Caribbean. 
The majority of Americans need to make an effort to 
understand the Puerto Rican culture and background. 
They need to understand the nature of the Puerto 


Shorter Papers. 
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Rican family, which is what sociologists call a kinship 
or extended family and often considers relatives and 
their children as part of the household. They need 
to understand that Puerto Ricans, like other Ameri- 
cans, are eager to improve their status and to secure 
education for their children, and that, since they are 
already Americans, we must work with them for the 
improvement of our common life. 

In any event, even though conditions on the island 
are improving, it is probable that migration to New 
York City will continue on a considerable scale for 
years to come. While the schools obviously cannot 
solve all the problems of acculturation of Puerto 
Ricans and while they suffer from shortages of teach- 
ers, particularly of Spanish and Puerto Rican back- 
ground, they are meeting the challenge in a construe- 
tive and intelligent manner. 





THE ETERNAL OBLIGATION OF 
EDUCATION 


Frederick S, KiLey 
Killingly High School, Danielson, Conn. 


THROUGH the vertigo of paradoxes inherent in our 
accelerated age, at least one simple consequence is 
apparent—the confused, young face of the soldier in 
Korea awaiting orders to attack. He is the integer, 
the conerete symbol of our consciences. 

“Will I be killed?” he asks. “Will I be wounded? 
If so, how badly?” These, of course, are the most 
horrible questions in the world. His personal future 
is at stake, and fate more or less makes the final 
decision. But then our GI asks, “Why? I have com- 
mitted no crime that deserves this punishment. What 
am I doing here? Why am / fighting? Am I on the 
right side?” His particular predicament has forced 
him to grope for a definition, and his questions now 
have become, on a fundamental level, our questions. 

Let me first declare that our young man in uniform 
is fortunate in that he ean exercise the privilege of 
wondering whether or not he is on the right side. In 
fact, he can even speak his opinion if he so desires. 
On the other hand, any one of the enemy would be 
shot for merely being suspected of harboring such 
treasonous thoughts. But our problem is not of a 
comparative nature, and therefore we cannot smugly 
conclude that everything is all right so long as we 
maintain the intellectual freedom we have always 
maintained; and that we shall be enemies to those who 
What is the sense 


oppose and suppress this freedom. 
of analysis if one does not know how to analyze? By 
this same token, how can one tell what is right from 


wrong if he cannot define either? Socrates partially 
answered our problem when he defended himself be- 
fore the Athenian accusers by saying: 

A man... ought only to consider whether in doing any- 
thing he is doing right or wrong—acting the part of a 
good man or a bad. 


We, as teachers, face a problem similar to that of 
Socrates, who was also a teacher. Our pupils, just 
like his, do not know the difference between good and 
bad. 

It has already become an old, worn story of how the 
number of delinquents of public-school age has been 
increasing with alarming rapidity. Juvenile courts 
are congested with bewildered, young faces wondering 
what it is all about, wondering what they have done 
A cursory review of the more popular picture 
magazines reveals the publicity (sometimes harmful) 
dedicated to this problem. “What is happening?” we 
gasp, and then donate a few more dollars to a fund 
to erect another recreation center. Thus, some of the 
pressure on our consciences is removed. But the up- 
swing of juvenile delinquency continues. 

A dear friend of mine recently suggested that the 
older generation should become less defensive with 
their boys and girls. He claimed that respect was 
lacking and that a firm, unbending discipline should 
be enforced to straighten out our children. My friend 
spoke a half truth. His theory touched vaguely upon 
where the trouble lies; but had he probed more deeply 
into the problem, he would have discovered that his 
notion would have backfired. At the root of the prob- 
lem, the guilt was his own. He actually was condemn- 
ing himself. His idea is reminiscent of the story of 
a puppy caught gnawing the leg of his master’s fa- 


now. 
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vorite chair. The enraged master threw the puppy 
out of the window. The puppy was caught three 
more times, and each time was thrown from the win- 
dow. But the fourth time, the puppy anticipated his 
master and jumped from the window. 

Firm discipline was exercised in this instance, but 
it is all too humorously evident that the subject did 
not respond favorably. The reason, of course, was 
that the subject did not have the slightest idea that 
he was doing wrong. After gnawing the chair leg, 
the flight through the window seemed perfectly nat- 
ural. He did not know. He had not been taught 
otherwise. He was not able to make the necessary 
distinctions between the chair leg and the window. 

It is this same problem of definition of ethical prob- 
lems which is decidedly lacking in American education. 
A child can progress from the first grade to the master 
of arts degree and still not have a working conception 
of an ethical standard, a definition of good, or a defi- 
nition of bad. This same child, we must bear in mind, 
will be the eventual voting citizen, the policy maker of 
our country, or the soldier in his foxhole awaiting the 
signal to attack. It is his need, his birthright as an 
American, to know the basis of right as it is conceived 
in a democracy. In order to convince others that ours 
is the best form of government, are we not obligated 
to know why ourselves? This is especially true today 
when so much internal corruption is being brought to 
the surface. We need to know that this is the cor- 


ruption of the men in government and not a corrup- 
tion of the principles of this same government. 

If classroom ethics are a true indication of the 
moral awareness of modern pupils, then I can honestly 


declare that we have indeed lost ground. In the class- 
room, the rightness or the wrongness of a deed is 
judged solely on the basis of whether or not you can 
get away with it. If you can put one over on the 
teacher, then you have accomplished a worthy act. If 
you make a mistake and the teacher somehow catches 
you in such a way that you cannot lie your way out 
of it, then it is just one of life’s little misfortunes. 
The lie is completely forgotten. And this is the piti- 
ful conception of an ethical standard held by the 
average pupil. But should it be? Has justice, and 
I mean the principle of justice, changed at all since 
man first became aware of its necessary presence in 
social life? Has such a permanent value suffered 
“streamlining”? 

The pupil patiently endures his detention, or what 
have you; and, not unlike the puppy of our story, 
returns to his old habits once again. He is watched 
more closely by the teacher, and he becomes more 
secretive in his classroom tricks. To him, as a pupil, 
it has become a game of cat and mouse; and it is 
hardly his fault, for he does not really know that he 
has done anything wrong. His moral definitions are 
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not valid. They are derived, for the most part, from 
other boys and girls of his own age who seem to have 
developed the practice of rationalization into a fine 
art. I need not reiterate the mass of material which 
has been devoted to the complex implications which 
dangerously evolve from the free-reined emotional 
thinking practiced by juveniles today. 

The unsteady behavior of pupils under different 
circumstances is phenomenal. They have their church 
manners, their play manners, their school manners, 
ad infinitum. The versatility evidenced in the. turn- 
ing on and off of various actions as the moment com- 
mands causes one to suspect that they are equipped 
mechanical switches. Grown-ups smile 
jealously, almost too jealously. But let us not forget 
our soldier in Korea. He is still wondering. And let 
us not forget our little Susan who,shortly will also be 
faced with the responsibilities of a world which is 
snowballing with chaos. Will our soldier or our 
Susan be able to turn on the right switch then? With 
such a flimsy background in ethics can they ever 
achieve a true intellectual maturity? I believe not. 
The whole future of a magnificent Western culture 
hangs in the balance, and a consistent, sincere faith 
in what is right may be the deciding factor of our 
survival. How can we expect sacrifice for false 
ideals? We cannot. Therefore, we must do some- 
thing about it. 

The solution to the problem could not possibly be 
effected in a few days, a few weeks, or even a few 
months. It would take years of relentless, grueling 
effort; and it would be an individual thing. All teach- 
ers cannot be taught a uniform course in ethics. 
There would be too much dissent and bickering if this 
were even suggested. And the pupils cannot be ex- 
pected to sit through a droning analysis of Immanuel 
Kant’s Categorical Imperative or anything as compli- 
cated as that. What could be accomplished, however, 
is a persistent effort of each of the pupil’s teachers, 
from the first grade to the senior year in high school, 
to define gradually the practical rewards of decent 
actions. Different concrete illustrations emphasizing 
the theory of rights and obligations on a level that 
would appeal to their intellects and enthusiasms could 
be presented. Each teacher, by necessity, would use 
his own approach, but the principle would remain the 
same—the instilling of those same truths which in- 
spired the document which is the very foundation of 
our country and which has governed our steady rise 
ever since we first declared our freedom from tyranny. 
To repeat, these truths have not changed through the 
centuries; and so we need not feel that to endorse a 
program such as this is a gamble. It is a need, a 
must, if we are to sustain ourselves and our country 
as the one stronghold of freedom remaining in the 
world. And we, as teachers, must answer to our own 


with many 
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consciences if we allow our pupils to practice the self- 
deceit which is behind the major percentage of their 
current delinquency. 

This is a heavy burden for the teacher to assume, 
but the end results will be worthy of the task. Let 
us not forget that it is for a cause which many a man 
has offered his last breath of life—freedom. The ad- 
vice offered by Shakespeare’s Polonius to his son, 
Laertes, contains the essence of what the teacher must 
carry on as the theme of this program. The aged 
Polonius said to the inexperienced boy as the latter 
prepared to depart for France: 

This above all: to thine own self be true,... 

This essay does not pretend to have all the answers. 
It is more of a plea, a plea for the true teacher to 
face his problem and solve it as his conscience dictates. 
For the work and patience required, there is small 
reward; except that someday, somewhere, there will 
be a young face, a little more determined and less 
wondering because you have helped him to define 
what is right, because “to thine own self” you have 
been true. 


MEMORANDUM ON FRESHMAN 
HISTORY 


Harotp E. Davis 
The American University 
Washington 16, D.C. 


Tue idea which is here advanced may well evoke 
more disagreement than agreement within the depart- 
ment. Many will disagree even with the fundamental 
assumption that history is basically concerned with 
the meaning of the historical experience for our 
But I have always assumed that the study 
of history is that part of the process and pattern 
of eulture in which the cultural values and mean- 
ings of the past are reinterpreted into the present. 
In this sense the meaning of history is a fundamental 


times. 


humane ingredient of any society—perhaps the most 
fundamental—and one which is closely linked with 
science and religion. 

Even after more than twenty years’ experience 
teaching undergraduate history classes, I find I can 
still be appalled both at the almost universal view 
shared by students and instructors that history is a 
dull, repetitive process with little relevance to fun- 
damental ideas and at the eclectic, relativistic, and 
frequently opportunistic attitudes toward problems 
of philosophy of history found in history classes and 
among historians. It was disheartening, for exam- 
ple, to discover recently in talking with a group of 
upperclass “majors” in history that the problems and 
ideas introduced into our thinking in the late 1920’s 
and 1930’s by Spengler, Toynbee, Berdyaev, Croce, 
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and Sorokin meant next to nothing to them! Yet, 
how can one even begin to think of the significance 
of human history today without some familiarity with 
these ideas? 

This memorandum, therefore, seeks to make the in- 
troduction to historical study on the collegiate level 
mean something in terms of a philosophy of history 
which has relevance to the present day and hence 
may make possible a significant reinterpretation of 
the past. 

It should be unnecessary, but it may be wise, to 
add that it is not an outline of a course, but of some 
concepts meaningful to our times in a basic sense 
around which a course of study might be developed. 
Neither are the ideas stated in terms suitable for 
presentation to college freshman. 

The suggestion which follows is based upon three 
principles of cultural or historical change which I 
believe to be demonstrable: 


1. A tendency toward unity may be seen in all human 
association, a tendency which is, of course, counterbal- 
anced by disintegrating tendencies. This rhythm experi- 
ences a phenomenon of accentuation when longer range 
patterns happen to coincide with shorter. 

2. The historical experience of freedom versus servi- 
tude, in all its aspects, reveals a similar rhythmic pattern 
which conceivably could be predictable. 

3. That history is concerned primarily with human 
actions involving at least a minimum of choice which, 
injected into the ebb and flow or rhythm of the social 
process (the predictable element in society), alters this 


process. 


One of the points which Toynbee’s controversial 
work has brought home to us, perhaps unintention- 
ally, is that impulses toward and away from unity 
are interwoven with struggles centering on freedom 


in the central nexus of the historical process. This 


unstable equilibrium provides a central nexus of 
meaning derived from historical study which is useful 
for interpreting the present day. 

More specifically, the history of Europe may be 
seen to center on certain conflicts, each of which is 
basically a struggle to achieve unity upon the basis 


of certain concepts. 


1. Western Europe sought and achieved unification 
through the missionary movements of the 8th, 9th, and 
10th centuries and the Crusades. 

2. Slavie Europe, — similarly, 
through the missionary movement out of Constantinople. 

3. Western Christendom also derived unity, in part, 
through resistance to Mohammedan Conquest which leads 
to Charlemagne’s empire. 

4. The conflict of Empire and Papacy in the Middle 
Ages was an aspect of the struggle for unity in which 
two principles of unification were in conflict. 

5. The dynastic and colonial conflicts of the 17th and 
18th centuries were another aspect or phase of the basic 


achieved unification 
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struggle for unification connected in this case with 
growth and expansion of peoples and cultures. 

‘6. The Napoleonic wars and the 19th- and 20th-cen- 
tury struggles may be viewed as struggle for political 
(and social and economic) unity, in which the principles 
of national unity (nationalism), European (Western) 
Christendom, and world concepts (Ecumenical Christian- 
ity, as in missionary movements, etc,; socialism; im- 
perialism; and other international trends) compete. 

7. The nationalism emanating from the American and 
French revolutions and the democratic movement, taken 
together, constitute a nexus of centripetal and centrifu- 
gal forces (including the present conflicts of democracy 
and Communism) whose basie pattern of motion is 
toward unity. 

8. The conflict of Protestantism and Roman Catholie- 
ism, viewed in this light, is part of the ecumenical trend 
within Christianity. 


The element of freedom in the nexus is found in 
such constant association with struggles for unity 
that it may easily be overlooked in some cases. 


1. Pre-European elements of freedom, deriving from 
Judaic background, Hellenic background, Primitive 
Latin, and Slavic and Germanie elements. 

2. Freedom through Christianization of Europe. 

3. Rise of feudalism in Germany as an expression of 
freedom. 

4. Elements of freedom in the spread of Mohammed- 
anism. 

5. Freedom as a product of the religious crisis of the 
16th century (Postestant Revolt; Catholie Reformation ; 
Judaic parallels). 

6. Freedom as a product of industrialization and 
urbanization. 

7. Evolution of freedom in the modern democratic 
(secular) movement—political to social and economic. 

8. Relation of freedom to unity as the nexus of pres- 
ent-day ideological and international political and eco- 
nomic conflicts. 


INTERCHANGE OF INFORMAL 
MATERIAL 


ELIZABETH PILANT 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


In view of the high costs of publication, teaching 
groups which have not already set up printed journals 
and bulletins should consider alternative (or at least 
supplementary) methods of intercommunication of 
information and opinion. With such supplementation, 
monthly journals might operate as quarterlies, or 
quarterly publications might appear as annuals. By 
informal materials for interchange is meant mimeo- 
graphed memoranda, monographs, project reports, 
subject-field units, bibliographies, proposals, et cetera. 
One member or central office might act as a clearing 
house. I have used this device with some success with 
college teachers of children’s literature, a relatively 
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small and unorganized group without official pub- 


lications. 

It may be taken for granted that there are and 
will always be many small teaching groups which can 
profit from the exchange of information without being 


able to finance formal publications. It is safe to 
assume that large well-finaneced groups can profitably 
interchange information informally as a pretesting 
for formal publication. Magazines generally find 
themselves chronically unable to publish all the worth- 
while materials they receive regardless of length, au- 
thority of the author, form, and nearness to finished 
development. Obviously materials published many 
times have to be held for considerable periods await- 
ing an issue dealing with that particular theme or 
to distribute emphasis fairly among rival topies. 
There is a tendency to hold publication privileges 
down to a relatively small group of established leaders 
in each professional group. There is a tendeney for 
official publications to become committed in the gen- 
eral opinion to particular viewpoints to a degree dis- 
couraging to contributors sharing other viewpoints. 
In many cases this feeling of close-mindedness of 
publications to varying viewpoints may be totally un- 
warranted although widely shared. In addition to a 
time lag of six to twelve months in the publication 
of articles already written and projects already com- 
pleted, formal publication may entail certain tech- 
nical requirements that bar valuable materials still 
in a fragmentary or discursive phase of development. 
It must be remembered that for most of us ideas 
are very perishable products. If we do not find an 
immediate and standard outlet for them, they tend 
to be forgotten at once both by us and by others, 
The fine creative fury soon abates; the zest for the 
experiment rapidly subsides. And so society is the 
loser permanently or at least until a time lag of six 
to twelve months elapses prior to publication. At 
least during that time other teachers and writers are 
deprived of information which they might well be 
utilizing as building blocks for further experiment 
and research or elaboration in teaching procedure. 
Of course, the interchange of informal materials 
is not intended to supplant but merely to supplement 
standard publications. Such an interchange is ideally 
designed to make immediately available new ideas and 
practises for use by fellow workers in the field all over 
the country. Such an interchange is intended to make 
certain that no lasting loss will be suffered because 
some unknown teacher happens to have only one bril- 
liant idea in a lifetime which is usually hardly suffi- 
cient to gain publication that presupposes some 
consistent record of achievement. Such an inter- 
change could salvage many good ideas which are 
never sufficiently developed by the person to whom 
they occur, either out of inertia, inability, or poor 
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timing with relation to other pressures on him at the 
time. 

We must bear in mind that in order to insure that 
there will be a constant harvest in any field of scholas- 
tically mature products there must always be a multi- 
tudinous seeding and sowing and intermediate prun- 
ings, strippings, and weedings out of partially ma- 
tured offshoots. In other words, in a democracy the 
preservation of the free circulation of ideas and in- 
formation is more important than the material in cir- 
culation at a given moment. Not only people but ideas 
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and facts must be able to change popularity and pres- 
tige levels freely. The developmental process of an 
idea or project is such that we must value it at all 
stages of completion from the vaguest initial idea up- 
For every finished project or idea there must 
be an avalanche of unfinished or partly finished by- 
products at all stages of development. This presup- 
poses the desirability of a constant interchange of 
informal materials among the workers in any field as 
well as the circulation of printed formal magazines 
and books. 


ward. 





IN DEFENSE OF EDUCATION 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Frep G. Livincoop 


Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 


PERIODICALLY writers in educational publications 
discuss the improvement of teaching on the college 
level and in some instances give “left-handed” com- 
and psy- 
chology in pointing out that “not one was a professor 


pliments to departments of education 
of education or of psychology”! or that the committee 
discounted suggestions made by either or both of the 
departments. It would be just as logical to state 
that other departments were 
omitted from a committee, or suggestions rejected, 


representatives of 
but this is seldom, if ever, done. The implication 
would seem to be that the two departments do not 
rate as high academically in the minds of their aca- 
demic colleagues or that the departments of educa- 
tion and psychology are thought to be composed of 
impractical visionary individuals who ean contribute 
little, if anything, to the understanding of the im- 
provement of teaching on the college level. Educa- 
tion and psychology are willing to grant that there 
are visionary theorists in every subject area, but 
do not claim any monopoly on such persons. 

Staff members of departments of education and 
psychology would be the first to admit that they have 
no monopoly on theories of 


learning, teaching 


methods, curriculum organization, or related prob- 


lems. Furthermore, they would be willing to admit 
that as much poor teaching is being done in these 
departments as in any other departments in colleges 
Consequently, education and psy- 
chology, like other academie departments, are vitally 
interested in all efforts being made, looking forward 
to the improvement of college teaching, realizing that 
they have the most to gain from such studies. Granted 


and universities. 


1D. L. Thomson. ScHoon anv Society, Vol. 76, No. 
1962 (July 26, 1952), pp. 55-56. 


that there are individuals in education and psychology 
who set themselves up as high priests in attempting 
to establish procedures and in telling others how 
both teaching and learning can be made more effee- 
tive, the rank and file of department members in edu- 
cation and psychology would be the first to admit 
that a few of their overzealous coworkers have caused 
colleagues in both departments to be labeled as 
It is granted that some 
education and psychology department members have 


theorists and visionaries. 


been too dogmatic in presenting results of research 
and advocating their particular point of view with 
the result that some college and university depart- 
ments have taken the position that “these theorists” 
should be discounted or that education and psychology 
staff members should be omitted from faculty com- 
mittees undertaking the study of the improvement of 
college teaching. 

It would be interesting to know just what percent- 
age of college teachers have had training in either 
education or psychology. Unless faculty members 
have had training in and knowledge about education 
and psychology, it does not seem logical for them to 
underrate departments or to discount the research 
of the two departments which have made extensive 
contributions to the understanding of learning and 
teaching procedures in the areas of elementary-school 
and secondary-school education. It is altogether 
possible that these findings could contribute to a 
better understanding of higher education. 

The general assumption of some academic staff 
members would seem to be that, since the individual 
has been reasonably successful in his own particular 
subject field without the benefit of knowledge about 
or training in education and psychology and in 
modern developments in these two fields, he can 
hardly contribute anything of value. On the other 
hand those with adequate training are the first to 
recognize that the contributions which any subject 
area can make need not be accepted verbatim. Such 
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individuals are sufficiently scientific-minded to recog- 
nize valid truths wherever they may find them and 
to accept them as contributions to the solution of a 
common problem. 

Education and psychology ask only for equal con- 
sideration from their colleagues on college and uni- 
versity staffs. When staff members from the two 
departments are invited to serve on study groups 
they desire acceptance on an equal basis with other 
academic departments, and when they are omitted 
they do not appreciate pointed references to their 
departments, any more than would mathematics or 


Research. 
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English. Education and psychology desire to eon- 
tribute their ideas and experimental findings, but 
with no obligation on the part of a faculty com- 
mittee to accept the ideas and suggestions exactly 
as presented. All college and university staffs should 
appreciate that education and psychology depart- 
ments claim no monopoly on the “know-how,” but 
that they do desire equal consideration with all other 
departments in working co-operatively on the solu- 
tion of common problems which will result in a better 
understanding of learning, teaching, and curriculum 
organization on the college and university level. 





A SURVEY OF OFF-CAMPUS 
STUDENT TEACHING 


= 


Joun E. Sanps 
The Arkansas State Teachers College 
Conway 


A NUMBER of educational leaders have questioned 
the facilities for off-campus student teaching, while 
others have questioned the effectiveness of off-campus 
student teaching. Some have made the challenging 
statement that off-campus student teaching is the 
darkest spot in the field of teacher education. Dis- 
cussion of this question quickly revealed that insuffi- 
cient evidence was available from which to draw any 
justifiable conclusion. An examination of the litera- 
ture revealed no coherent body of knowledge regard- 
State 
Teachers College, under the direction of the writer 
who is the director of student teaching, has just com- 
pleted an 18-month study of this problem. The study 
was projected for the purpose of ascertaining prac- 


ing off-campus student teaching. Arkansas 


tices and facilities existing in programs of off-campus 
student teaching throughout the nation. 

The third Yearbook of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Edueation lists 243 teacher- 
preparation institutions which hold Class “A” mem- 
bership in the association. An additional 177 insti- 
tutions, not holding membership in the AACTE, but 
fully accredited by the five regional associations, 
These 420 
teacher-preparation institutions were screened to as- 
certain whether or not they had programs of off- 
campus student teaching utilizing public co-operating 
schools. Of these institutions 142 had programs re- 
sembling off-campus student teaching, and 112 insti- 
tutions fully completed a series of 11 questionnaires 
regarding their programs. 

The teacher-preparation institutions were classified 
according to the areas served by the various accredit- 


are listed in their respective yearbooks. 


ing associations and according to the types of insti- 
tutions used by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. It was decided not 
to include colleges of education within universities 
in this study because it is believed by the writer that 
their student-teaching situations may be found some- 
what different from those in teacher-preparation insti- 


tutions. This information is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Tyres OF CO-OPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


Accrediting 
Areas*® 


Types of Institutions Involved 


: - , Total 
in this Investigation 





State-supported teachers colleges 
Privately endowed teachers colleges 
State-supported coeducational col- 


State-supported and 
Mechanical Colleges (white) 
State-supported Agricultural 
Mechanical Colleges (Negro) 
State-supported universities 1 1 
= 20 10 12 45 


and 


*1. Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 
. Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 
. Northwest Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 
. New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 
5. North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


The results of this investigation have been divided 
These 


sections, in general, correspond to the sections of the 


into sections which seem logical and natural. 


questionnaire although some liberty has been taken in 
rearranging the sequence of the various sections. 
Frequency of programs of off-campus student 
teaching.—Only 33.8 per cent of teacher-preparation 
institutions utilize programs of off-campus student 


teaching. Of the 420 teacher-education institutions 
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screened, all selected because they had developed four- 
year curricula which have been approved by the pro- 
fessional acerediting associations, only 142 had pro- 
grams resembling off-campus student teaching. 

Directors of student teaching.—a. 87.5 per cent of 
the directors of student teaching are men. Slightly 
over 12 per cent of the directors are women, all of 
whom served in state-supported liberal arts colleges 
or privately endowed colleges. 

b. 54.5 per cent of the directors hold the doctor’s 
degree; 40.1 per cent hold a master’s degree; and 
5.4 per cent hold only a bachelor’s degree. 

c. The median director of off-campus student teach- 
ing has from 9-11 semester hours of credit in eur- 
riculum, from 12-14 hours in administration, from 
12-14 hours in supervision, and from 50-60 hours 
credit in professional courses on the graduate level. 

d. The median director has had from 8-10 years’ 
experience as a classroom teacher prior to employ- 
ment as director of student teaching. Eight diree- 
tors, or 7.92 per cent, had no experience as class- 
room teachers on the elementary, secondary, or college 
level; seven of these hold the doctor’s degree and one 
holds the master’s degree. 

e. The median director has had less than two years’ 
experience in administration; 24.75 per cent do not 
have any experience in administration on any level. 

f. 50.1 per cent of the teacher-preparation insti- 
tutions report that final authority in all matters per- 
taining to student teaching rests in the hands of the 
director of student teaching. 

g. 51.79 per cent of the directors state that appli- 
vation for admission to student teaching is approved 
by the director of student teaching. The dean of the 


college approves applications in 20.53 per cent of the 


eases. A minority of applications for admission to 
student teaching is approved by the head of the edu- 
cation department and the Committee for Student 
Teaching. 

h. 75.89 per cent of the colleges report that the 
director has the responsibility for assigning student 
The di- 


rector also has the responsibility of assigning student 


teachers to the publie co-operating schools. 


teachers within the public co-operating schools in 
63.39 per cent of the teacher-preparation institutions. 

Co-operating supervising teacher.\—a. 63.59 per 
cent of the co-operating supervising teachers are 
women; 41 co-operating supervisors, or 36.61 per 
cent, are men. 

b. Only 2.65 per cent of the supervising teachers 
hold the doctor’s degree; 68.75 per cent hold a mas- 


1 Co-operating supervising teacher is used here to mean 
a classroom teacher in the publie co-operating school who 
directs (or supervises) the work of the student teachers 
assigned to her room. 
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ter’s degree; and 28.61 per cent hold a bachelor’s 
degree. 

c. The median supervising teacher has from 6-8 
semester hours of credit in curriculum, from 6-8 hours 
in supervision, and from 15-17 hours of credit in 
professional courses on the graduate level. 

d. The median supervising teacher is well qualified 
by experience for the duties of his office. Modal 
practice for co-operating supervisors is from 0-2 
years’ experience as a supervisor, from 9-11 years’ 
experience in classroom teaching, and no experience 
as an administrator. 

e. Modal experience for the supervising teacher in 
classroom teaching at all levels is 9-11 years. 

f. The median supervising teacher devotes 25-49 
per cent of the school day in the immediate super- 
vision of student teachers and has a maximum of one 
student teacher assigned her for one class period. 

g. The median supervising teacher has a maximum 
of three student teachers assigned her per semester. 

Financial arrangements and contracts.—a. 60.7 per 
cent of the teacher-preparation institutions pay public 
co-operating schools for student-teaching privileges. 

b. The median base on which payments are made to 
the public co-operating school is a flat rate to the eo- 
operating supervising teacher per semester, regardless 
of the number of student teachers assigned her. These 
flat payments range from $4.50 a week to $500 for 
the academic year. 

ec. 39.3 per cent of the co-operating supervising 
teachers do not receive any financial consideration for 
the supervision of student teaching. 

d. Only 15.9 per cent of the co-operating supervi- 
sors have library privileges from the teacher-edu- 
cation institution; only 2.3 per cent report tuition 
benefits. 

e. Only 41.1 per cent of the supervisors have a 
written contract with the parent institution. The re- 
lationship in the majority of cases is verbal. 

f. Of the 41.1 per cent of the supervising teachers 
having written contracts, 94.6 per cent have a short- 
term contract of one and not more than two years’ 
duration. 

Public co-operating schools—a, The median num- 
ber of public co-operating schools utilized by teacher- 
preparation institutions is 3-4. 

b. 93.1 per cent of the co-operating schools utilized 
are public urban schools; less than 7 per cent are 
rural consolidated schools. 

c. The median distance of the co-operating school 
from the campus of the teacher-education institution 
Slightly over 8 per cent of the co- 
operating schools are more than 500 miles from the 


is 25-49 miles. 


college campus. One co-operating school is 637 miles 


from the campus of the teacher-education institution. 
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d. The most important criterion in the selection of 
co-operating schools is convenience of location. At 
first glance this may appear selection on the basis of 
expediency rather than on the basis of qualifications; 
70.7 per cent of the directors, however, deny this. 

e. Only 42.7 per cent of the teacher-education in- 
stitutions hold as a major criterion the selection of 
public schools because they are typical of those in the 
area serviced by the institution. 

f. The most serious difficulty encountered by teach- 
ers colleges in the utilization of co-operating schools 
is that local teachers are poorly prepared as super- 
visory teachers. Other major difficulties encountered 
are: (1) excessive time consumed by the student 
teacher in traveling to and from the college campus; 
(2) inadequate school buildings; and (3) teacher-edu- 
cation institutions have insufficient control over the 
public co-operating school. 

g. Only 29.9 per cent of the teacher-education in- 
stitutions are authorized to carry on educational ex- 
periments in the publie school. 

h. Only 32.1 per cent of the institutions provide 
transportation for the student teacher to and from 
the public school. 


i. Only 30.7 per cent of the institutions require stu- 
dent teachers to maintain residence in the community 


where they are practicing student teaching. 

Selective criteria for admission to student teach- 
ing.—a. 62.6 per cent of the teacher-education insti- 
tutions select their student teachers. However, there 
is no general agreement as to what selection involves. 
Controversial questions are: (1) selection means elim- 
ination; (2) the problem of selection of student teach- 
ers is not urgent in this day of teacher shortage; (3) 
the criterion by which teaching success is judged is 
highly debatable; (4) the selection of student teach- 
ers on the basis of prognosis variables is still in an 
exploratory state; (5) selection limits enrollment; and 
(6) there is no personality test yet applied that is a 
valid measure of the trait of personality commonly 
found in the successful teacher. 

b. 15.7 per cent of the institutions require that the 
student be in the highest quartile before being ad- 
mitted to student teaching; four of these institutions 
are in Maryland where the student teacher is required 
by law to be in the upper fifth of his class; 55.1 per 
cent of the institutions report that student teachers 
must be in the third quartile before being admitted 
to student teaching. 

e. 14.3 per cent of the institutions state that a min- 
imum scholastic average in English courses is a pre- 
requisite for admission to student teaching. 

d. A number of institutions require not only a 
scholastic point average in major fields, minor fields, 
and English courses, but also a cumulative scholastic 
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point average for all courses taken by the prospective 
teacher prior to the student-teaching course. 

e. 92.2 per cent of the institutions require educa- 
tional psychology as a prerequisite to student teach- 
ing; 84.4 per cent require courses in methods; mental 
hygiene is required in 5 per cent of the teachers 
colleges. 

f. 90.5 per cent of the institutions practicing selec- 
tion require a physical examination as prerequisite 
to student teaching, while 78.9 per cent state that 
blindness would prohibit a student from being ad- 
mitted into student teaching. 

Observation and participation—1. Modal practice 
for giving observation eredit is to combine observation 
with professional courses, but not allow any separate 
eredit for observation. 

2. Less than 7 per cent of the teachers colleges 
eombine participation with subject-matter courses, but 
carry no credit for participation per se. 

3. The institutions are in unanimous agreement that 
the requirements for student teaching will not be 
waived because of superior intelligence, limited fa- 
cilities, or a conflict in either the student’s program 
or the student-teaching program. 

Supervised activities of student teachers.—a. Ac- 
cording to the co-operating supervising teachers, the 
most important supervised activity of off-campus stu- 
dent teachers is getting acquainted with the aim, con- 
tent, and plan of the course to be taught; the least 
important is serving as office assistant. 

b. According to the jury of specialists, the most 
important supervised activity of off-campus student 
teachers is having complete charge of the class while 
the supervising teacher is present; the least important 
is distributing notes and messages from the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

e. The jury of specialists placed those activities in 
the area of teacher-pupil relationships in higher posi- 
tions than did the co-operating supervising teachers. 
To generalize these findings it seems that the panel of 
experts is not so much concerned with the routine 
tasks of teaching as with the broader professionaliza- 
tion of teacher education. 

Current practices in student teaching.—a. There is 
unanimous agreement between the directors of student 
teaching and the jury of experts that the supervising 
teachers should encourage student teachers to employ 
a variety of supplementary materials and to allow a 
certain flexibility in carrying out their class plans. 

b. 68.7 per cent of the co-operating supervising 
teachers maintain that student teachers are expected 
to be in the publie co-operating school observing or 
teaching (or both) a minimum of 15 hours a week. 

ce. 53.7 per cent of the supervisors do not think it 
necessary to report absences of student teachers daily 
to the college director of student teaching. 
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PROFESSIONAL SOLIDARITY 
EXEMPLIFIED 

For some time considerable unrest prevailed among 
teachers and other professional employees of the 
Durham (England) County Council. The council, 
consisting in the main of politically left-wing mem- 
bers, first sought to compel teachers to become mem- 
bers of some trade union or professional organization 
as a condition of employment. The Minister of Edu- 
cation intervened to prevent this requirement from 
being enforced. 

The council then sought an indirect method of 
compelling membership in some organization by a 
provision that its employees could apply for extended 
sick pay only by or through a trade union or pro- 
The teachers employed in 
the schools, with a negligible number abstaining, sub- 


fessional organization. 


mitted their resignations to take effect on August 31. 

When the situation reached an impasse, the Minister 
of Labor was requested to appoint a Board of Arbi- 
tration whose decision both sides agreed to accept. 
The result was announced in the House of Commons 
in the first week of August by the Minister of Labor 
who stated: 

Both parties accepted that, so far as certain professions 
were concerned, membership in a trade union or profes- 
sional organization should not be imposed as a condition 
of employment. 


The point of interest in this episode is not the 
settlement of a dispute between employers and em- 
ployees by arbitration, but the fact that the teaching 
profession with other professional colleagues (doctors, 


dentists, engineers, midwives, and nurses) employed 


by the county showed by their stand that they would 
not allow the council to ride roughshod over them. 
The 
tended their services both to members and to non- 


representative professional organizations ex- 
members. 

Teachers in American public schools may learn a 
lesson from their British colleagues at a time when 
they and the schools in which they serve are these 
days made the whipping boys. Thunder may come 
from the right as well as from the left. Never was 
solidarity of the teaching profession and of all con- 
cerned with the American tradition of education so 
urgently needed as in these days when the threat to 
the profession and to the schools continues and in- 
vestigations of school and college textbooks are being 


proposed.—I. L. K. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
NURSING 


For the first time in the United States and prob- 
ably anywhere in the world, provisions have been 


made in one national nursing organization for people 
other than nurses to share responsibility with nurses 
for furthering the development and improvement of 
nursing education and of suitable nursing services 
This was made possible at Atlantic 
City, June 16-20, during the 1952 Biennial Nursing 
Convention when the National League for Nursing 
(NLN), with a division of nursing services and a 
division of nursing education, was organized to re- 
place the Association of Collegiate Schools of Nurs- 
ing, National League of Nursing Education, and 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
The convention brought together nearly 9,000 nurses, 
friends of nursing, and student nurses from all 48 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Canada, and 21 other countries. 

The following officers were elected: Ruth Sleeper, 
R.N., director, School of Nursing and Nursing Ser- 
vice, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, presi- 
dent; Frances C. Thielbar, R.N., Chicago, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Arthur H. Spiegel, Chicago, second 
vice-president; Dorothy Wilson. R.N., New Haven, 
Connecticut, third vice-president; L. Meredith Max- 
son, Bronxville (N. Y.), treasurer; and Anna Fill- 
more, R.N., National League for Nursing, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, secretary. 

NLN members include both individuals and agen- 
Among the individuals who already belong to 


in communities. 


cies. 
NLN or who are eligible to join are: registered pro- 
fessional nurses in all fields and positions of nursing; 
members of boards and committees associated with 
nursing services and educational units; members of 
allied professional groups such as physicians and 
nonnurse educators who are associated with educa- 
tional institutions providing nursing education; and 
other citizens interested in seeing that there are sound 
standards for organized nursing services and educa- 
NLN agency members at present or to be in- 
cluded: visiting nurse associations; nursing services 
in health departments and other community agencies; 
nursing services in industries, hospitals, convalescent 
homes, and other institutions; and schools and pro- 
grams for nursing education whether associated with 
a hospital, college, or university. 


tion. 


The objective of the new organization is to help 
meet the nursing needs of the people by furthering the 
development and improvement of nursing education 
and of organized nursing services in communities, 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 
AccorDING to an announcement by the Office of 
Edueation, FSA, Federal funds reserved for school 
construction in “federally affected” defense areas 
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since July 15, when 195 million dollars appropriated 
by Congress for this purpose became available, now 
total 96 million dollars. A new list of reservations 
released, August 1, by the Office of Education totals 
more than 12 million dollars; 48 local school districts 
in 23 states are included in the current listing to 
receive reserved Federal funds. Two previously an- 
nounced listings showed a total of 84 million dollars 
reserved for 338 local educational agencies which 
applied for Federal financial assistance to provide 
minimum facilities to educate children in their highly 
crowded communities. 

Funds for this school-construction program were 
authorized by the recently adjourned Congress in 
accordance with Public Law 815. 


FORTHCOMING READING INSTITUTES AT 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

THE Reading Clinie of Temple University (Phila- 

delphia 22) has announced its annual institutes for 


1953 and 1954. Each year a different facet of in- 
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struction is emphasized. The 1952 institute (January 
28-February 1) stressed the prevention and correction 
The 1953 meetings (February 
2-6) will consider curriculum approach to reading 
instruction, and the 1954 program (February 1-5) 


of reading difficulties. 


will emphasize differentiated guidance in reading. 
Each institute is conducted by the members of the 
Reading Clinie staff and their colleagues, and spe- 
cialists in reading, selected on the basis of their pro- 
fessional contributions to the developmental, correc- 
tive, or remedial phases; of the problem, are invited 
to participate. 

Under the topic, “Curriculum Approach to Reading 
Instruction,” the discussions and demonstrations will 
be concerned with reading in the content areas of the 
subject-matter fields and in extracurricular activities. 
Special conference hours with members of the staff 
may be arranged. Advanced registration for the in- 
stitutes is required. 
may be obtained by writing to Emmett Albert Betts, 


Programs and other information 


director of the clinic. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Raymond Bernard Allen, whose resignation as presi- 
dent, the University of Washington (Seattle 5), to 
accept a post with the United States Psychological 
Strategy Board was reported in ScHoou anp Society, 
December 22, 1951, will assume new duties late in 
September as chancellor, University of California 
(Los Angeles 24). 

Logan Wilson, whose appointment as academic 
vice-president, the University of North Carolina, 
was reported in Scnoon anp Society, June 9, 1951, 
has been named president, the University of Texas, 
to succeed Theophilus S. Painter, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in these columns, June 1, 1946, 
and who is retiring, September 1. Dr. Wilson will 
assume his new duties, February 1, 1953. 


The Reverend Thomas F. Hussey, S.J., a member 
of the faculty of Baghdad (Iraq) College, has been 
appointed president to sueceed the Reverend Edward 
F. Madaras, S.J., who will direct Arabic studies for 
Jesuits now in Baghdad. 


Frank B. Bennett, superintendent of schools, Salem 
(Ore.), has been named president, Eastern Oregon 
College of Education (La Grande), to sueceed Rod- 
erick G. Langston, whose appointment was reported 
in ScHoot anp Society, May 20, 1950, and who will 
assume new duties, September 1, as professor of 
elementary education, Los Angeles (Calif.) State 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences. 


Harold H. Hutson, head of the department of re- 
ligion, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), has 
been appointed president, Greensboro (N. Car.) 
College, to sueceed Luther L. Gobbel, whose resigna- 
tion was reported in ScnHoo.t anv Society, July 12. 


The Reverend Arthur D. Gray, chairman, Executive 
Committee, Council of Congregational 
Churches in America, has been elected president, 
Talladega (Ala.) Reverend 
A. D. Beittel, whose appointment was reported in 
Scoot anp Society, April 28, 1945, and who has 
resigned, 


General 


College, to suceeed the 


The Reverend G. Allen Fleece, a member of the 
faculty of English Bible, Columbia (S. Car.) Bible 
College, has been named president to succeed the 
late Robert C. McQuilkin, whose death was reported 
in ScHoo, anp Society, July 26. 


The Reverend John E. Riley, pastor of College 
Church, Nampa (Idaho), has been named president, 
Northwest Nazarene College (Nampa), to succeed 


Lewis T. Corlett, whose appointment was reported 
in ScHoo. anp Society, May 23, 1942, and who has 


been appointed president, Nazarene 


Seminary (Kansas City, Mo.). 


Theological 


The Reverend Stanley E. Emrich, pastor of the 
Potomae Charge, Alexandria District of the Virginia 
Methodist Conference, has been appointed president, 
Ferrum (Va.) Junior College, to sueceed Nathaniel 
H. Davis. 
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J. Whitney Bunting, whose appointment as dean, 
Junior College of Commerce (New Haven, Conn.) 
was reported in Scnoot, anp Society, May 7, 1949, 
will assume new duties, September 1, as executive 
University (Atlanta), 


vice-president, Oglethorpe 


with responsibility for the administrative direction 
of internal operation of the university and the ex- 
Dr. Bunting is 
currently serving as professor of economics and di- 


pansion of the college program. 


rector, Bureau of Business Research, the University 


of Georgia. 


Correction: Roscoe L. Barrow has been appointed 
acting dean, College of Law, University of Cincinnati, 
to serve until a successor to the late Frank S. Rowley 
can be selected. ScHooL AND SOCIETY, was in error, 


August 16, in reporting his appointment as dean. 


Herbert J. Moss, secretary of the university and 
director of the Summer Session, the University of 
New Hampshire, has succeeded Albert F. Daggett, 
professor of chemistry, as dean, Graduate School. 
Dr. Daggett has asked to be relieved of administra- 
tive duties so that he may devote full time to teaching. 


Carey V. Stabler, whose appointment as academic 
dean and registrar, Shepherd College (Shepherds- 
town, W. Va.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
October 23, 1948, has been named dean, State Teach- 
ers College (Florence, Ala.). 


Charles Sheard, formerly professor of ophthalmic 
optics, Rochester (Minn.) Junior College, has as- 
sumed new duties as professor of visual science and 
dean, Los Angeles College of Optometry. 


The Reverend Louis A. Rongione, O.S.A., a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors, has been appointed dean, Evening 
Villanova (Pa.) College, to sueceed the 
Edward J. MeCarthy, O.S.A., who will 

his time to his of the 


Division, 
Reverend 
dean 


devote all duties as 


Graduate and Extension divisions. 


Howard M. Kreitzer, former associate director of 
Temple (Philadelphia 22), 
has been appointed dean, Lebanon Valley College 
(Annville, Pa.), to sueceed Alvin H. M. Stonecipher 
who has been named head of the newly organized 
department of foreign languages. According to a 
report sent to Scuoou anp Society by Richard F. 
Seiverling, director of public relations, the depart- 


personnel, University 


ment of history, under the chairmanship of Maud 
Peet Laughlin, has been expanded to inelude the de- 
partment of sociology and political science under 
Miss Laughlin’s direction. Additional appointments 
include: assistant professors, Alexander R. Amell 


(chemistry) and Betty Jane Bowman (physical edu- 
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eation, director of athletics for women); and _ busi- 
ness manager, Ivan B. Moyer. 


Margaret C. Wells, formerly dean of women, Car- 
roll College (Waukesha, Wis.), has been appointed 
associate dean of students, Chico (Calif.) State 
College. 

George A. McCalmon, director of dramatic activities, 
Florida State University (Tallahassee), has been 
appointed associate professor of speech and drama 
and director of the University Theatre, Cornell Uni- 
versity, succeeding A. M. Drummond who has retired 
after 45 years of service. Walter H. Stainton, pro- 
fessor of speech and drama, who has served as execu- 
tive director of the theatre since 1947, has relinquished 
his administrative duties to devote more time to the 
theatre’s film program and other areas of special 
interest. He will serve, however, on a newly created 
advisory board with Professor McCalmon and H. D. 
Albright, chairman of the department of speech 
ard drama. Edward H. Litchfield, professor of ad- 
ministration, has been named to the newly estab- 
lished post of director of special programs in the 
School of Business and Public Administration. 


Claude E. Wells, executive secretary, Central Divi- 
sion, American Petroleum Industries Committee, has 
been appointed director of the World Politics Pro- 
gram in the University of Chicago. The program 
was established in 1951 as part of a national adult- 
education program sponsored by University College, 
the University of Chicago, and the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations under a grant from the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Political Education. 


Alva Leroy Davis, formerly assistant professor of 
English, Western Reserve University, has assumed 
new duties as associate professor of linguistics and 
director of studies, American Language Center, the 
American University (Washington 16, D. C.). 


William A. Schaefer, director of bands, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13), has been 
appointed director of organizations, 
School of Musie, University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles 7), to sueceed Clarence E. Sawhill. Mr. 
Schaefer, as associate professor, will also serve as 


instrumental 


head of the department of wind instruments. 


Alfred Joseph de Grazia, whose appointment as 
research associate, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, December 1, 1951, has been named executive 
officer of a new Committee for Research in Social 
Sciences that has been established in Stanford (Calif.) 
University under a grant of $100,000 by the Ford 
Foundation. 


Justine Gentle and Nora Lewis will assume new 
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duties in Pennsylvania College for Women (Pitts- 
burgh 32), September 1. Miss Gentle, formerly of 
the American College Bureau in Chicago, has been 
named director of admissions; Miss Lewis, assistant 
director. George F. Parker, formerly associate 
professor of philosophy, Fisk University (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.), has been appointed acting assistant 
professor of philosophy to serve during a leave of 
absence granted to Troy W. Organ, professor of 
philosophy, for study in the: University of Chicago 
on a Ford Foundation Fellowship. 


Miriam Sharp Delargey has been appointed refer- 
ence librarian and instructor in library science, Bowl- 
ing Green (Ohio) State University. 


Annette Harris Shinn and Ruth Fewell Sturgis will 
assume new duties in Winthrop College (Rock Hill, 
S. Car.), September 1. Miss Shinn has been named 
head of the reference and circulation departments of 
the library and assistant professor of library science; 
Miss Sturgis, assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion. 


Recent Deaths 

Peter Julius Iverson, chairman of the department of 
education, North Dakota Agricultural College 
(Fargo), died, August 12, at the age of sixty-seven 
years, according to a report received by ScHOOL AND 
Society, August 19. Dr. Iverson had served as 
teacher in rural schools (1903-04), Minnesota and 
North Dakota; principal (1906-07), Towner (N. 
Dak.) High School; instructor in mathematies (1907- 
10), Luther College (Decorah, Iowa) ; superintendent 
of schools (1911-12), Michigan (N. Dak.), and 
(1913-20), Nelson County (N. Dak.) ; and professor 
of secondary education and director of teacher train- 
ing (1920-43) and professor of education and psy- 
chology and chairman of the department (since 1943), 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 


Frances Jane Tobey, professor emeritus of English, 
Colorado State College of Education (Greeley), died, 
August 12, at the age of seventy-nine years, aceord- 
ing to a report received by ScHOoL AND Society, 
August 22. Miss Tobey had served the college from 
1906 to 1937. 


William Aylott Orton, professor of economies, 
Smith Coilege (Northampton, Mass.), died, August 
13, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Orton, who 
was born in England, had served as staff officer 
(1919-22), industrial relations department, British 
Ministry of Labor; and professor of economies (since 
1922), Smith College. 


Frank Lucius Shepardson, professor emeritus of 
Greek, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), died, 
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August 19, at the age of ninety-one years. Dr. 
Shepardson had served as teacher in private schools 
(1883-84), Cumberland (Md.) ; member of the faculty 
(1884-96), Worcester (Mass.) Academy; acting 
principal (1894-95) and principal (1896-1912), 
Cclgate Academy; and associate professor of Greek 
and treasurer (1912-28) and professor of Greek 
(1928-34), Colgate University. 

Richard Jente, head of the department of Germanic 
languages, the University of North Carolina, died, 
August 22, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Jente 
had served as instructor in German (1911-13), Yale 
University; instructor in German (1917-18, 1919-22), 
the University of Minnesota; instructor in German 
(1922-23), assistant professor (1923-27), associate 
professor (1927-37), and acting head of the depart- 
ment (1929, 1936-37), Washington University (Saint 
Louis); and professor of Germanic languages and 
literature (since 1937), the University of North 
Carolina. 

Harry Benjamin Jepson, professor emeritus of ap- 
plied music, Yale University, died, August 23, at the 
age of eighty-two years. Dr. Jepson had served the 
university as instructor in organ (1895-99), assistant 
professor of the theory of music (1899-1904), as- 
sistant professor of applied musie (1904-07), and 
professor (1907-39). 

Anna Pearl Cooper, professor emeritus of English, 
the George Washington University (Washington, 
D. C.), died, August 23. Miss Cooper had served as 
instructor in English (1899-1904), Colorado College 
(Colorado Springs); teaching assistant in English 
(1905-06), Stanford University; dean of women, 
professor of English, and head of the department 
(1906-12), Occidental College (Los Angeles 41); 
dean of women (1913-18), Beloit (Wis.) College; 
assistant and associate in English (1918-22), the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; professor of English and dean of 
women (1923-27), University of Arizona; and as- 
sociate professor of English (1928-39) and professor 
(1939-retirement), the Washington Uni- 
versity. 


bac Ld; I; 


FRANZISKA, AND M. TRAMER. 
Kinderzeichnungen in vergleichend psychologischer 
Beleuchtung. Pp. 64. Illustrated. A. Francke Ag., 
3uchhandlung, Bern, Switzerland. 1952. Fr. 8.50. 
Second edition. 


George 





BAUMGARTEN, 


e 
FARR, MAUDE, AND ROBERT C. STORY. ‘‘Statis- 
ties of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Year End- 


ing June 30, 1951.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bulle- 
tin No. 2. Pp. iv+54. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 20 cents. 
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Fire Prevention for Secondary Schools; Materials and 
Methods for Fire Prevention Education within High 
School Subjects. Pp. 63. International Association 
of Fire Chiefs, Hotel Martinque, Broadway at 32d 
Street, New York 1. 1952. $1.20; quantity rates. 
Prepared by the University of Southern California Cur- 
riculum Laboratory under the direction of C. C. Crawford. 

e 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Pp. viii+ 194. 
Division of Surveys and Field Service, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1952. $1.00; 
quantity rates. 

This book contains 2,521 entries, about 40 per cent of 
which are new. ‘Titles are classified under 270 headings 
with extensive cross references. A fifth edition. 


FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD P., AND JOHN G. DAR- 
LEY. Studying Students; Guidance Methods of In- 
dividual Analysis. Pp. xviii+411. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago 10. 1952. $4.50. 

A new working handbook—professional reference—and col- 
lege text, written to help guidance workers learn the best 
technique to study the individual and to use the findings 
, effectively. 

e 

GELB, I. J. A Study of Writing: The Foundations of 
Grammatology. Pp. xv+295. Illustrated. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1952. $5.00. 
Here is examined the how and why of systems of writing, 
treating them on the basis of comparative typology. All 
the great writing systems of the world are organized ac- 
cording to the author's theory of inner form, demonstrating 
the 3 definite formal stages through which writing had to 
pass before it reached a final development. 

e 


Le BAR, LOIS E. Children in the Bible School: The 
HOW of Christian Education. Pp. 382. Illustrated. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 316 Third Avenue, West- 
wood, N. J. 1952. $4.50. 

This is an authoritative work based upon sound scholar- 
ship in the field of education and equally sound evangelical 
theology. 
e 
Playtime with Patty & Wilbur. 
Murray & Gee, Inc., Culver City, 


McDONALD, HUGH C. 
Pp. 31. Tilustrated. 
Calif. 1952. $1.00. 
This is presented to the public for the first time as an 
answer to parents who want to know how to protect their 
children, in advance, from sex deviants. 


MILLETT, JOHN D. (Editor). An Atlas of Higher 
Education in the United States; The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Accredited Four Year Colleges, Universi- 
ties, and Technical Schools in 1950. Unpaged. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 27. 1952. $2.50. 
Cartographer, Vincent F. Kotschar; statistician, William 
V. Campbell. 

° 


OSBORNE, HAROLD. Indians of the Andes; Aymaras 
and Quechuas. Pp, xiii+ 266. Illustrated. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. $4.50. 
A history of those peoples, mistakenly called Indians, who 
under the Inca monarchs built up the most extensive em- 
pire and the most advanced culture in the New World 
before the European conquest and one of the most com- 
pactly socialistic states in human history. 
9 


Precision: A Measure of Progress. Pp. 63. Tllustrated. 
General Motors Educational Relations Activity, Detroit 
2, Mich. 1952. 
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Available free to teachers in schools and colleges, li- 
brarians, and other educational institutions. 


SMITH, WILLIAM M., Jr. ‘‘Rating and Dating.’’ 
Research Publication No. 110. Pp. 18. School of 
Home Economics, the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 1952. 

° 

The South American Handbook, 1952. Pp. liv+782. 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52. 1952. $2.00. 
29th annual edition ; a yearbook and guide to the countries 


and resources of South and Central America, Mexico, and 
Cuba. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 











Retirement Plans Life Insurance 


CTIAA ) 


ask about 


WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


This plan provides valuable protection at 
a remarkably low cost without medical ex- 
amination. Staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions can participate on a group 
basis (at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life Insurance 
and our already popular Collective Life In- 
surance provide effective supplements to 
Social Security coverage. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A nonprofit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
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President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 





